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BOTANY-BAY BIRD. 


With a figure. 
THIs beautiful bird, which is evidently of the 
parrot tribe, though in its elegance of figure it near- 
ly resembles the pheasant, was fhot in New South 
Wales, and forms one of a numerous collection of 
drawings now in the pofsefsion of the Editor. 

Its head, breast, the triangular spot on its rump, 
and thighs, areof a bright scarlet colour. Its neck 
is of the same scarlet, spotted with black. The 
back is black edged with the same scarlet, forming a 
fhell-like appearance. Its tail and rump beneath 
the scollops are of a dark blue, as are also the long 
wing feathers ; but the upper coverts of the wings 
are of a beautiful purple colour. A small streak 
of blue also appears on the throat immediately be- 
low the bill, which is of a slaty grey. The whole 
of the colours are very brilliant, and it is one of 
the most beautiful birds of this clafs, 
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This bird bears some resemblance to the PsiTTs. 

cvs gloriosus of Shaw, the Pennantian parrot of La 

tham, but it differs in several particulars: we do 

not however pretend to say whether it is a varie. 

ty of it, or adistinct species. 

It measures eight inches and an half in length. 


On THE BEST METHOD OF’ HEATING DWELLING 
HOUSES. 


Continued from p. 238. 


AFTER premising these observations, I have to 
recur to the more immediate object of this letter, 
which is earnestly to sollicit that some more effec- 
tual mode may be devised for the equable and tem. 
perate heating of houses; or, if such modes are 
teally practised by the more opulent members of 
the community, that means may be found out for 
diffusing like improvements among the lower or- 
ders, who suffer often severely from the scarcity of 
fuel and severity of the weather. 

It seems almost needlefs to point out the incon- 
venienceS under which we labour at present in this 
respect, as they are rendered sufficiently obvious by 
our senses: yet many, habituated by long custom, 
to bear an evil, which they think it impofsible to 
remove, do not attend to the intimations of these 
faithful monitors ; and on that account it may not 
he improper to mentiona few. If we attend to the 
operation of an open fire in warming a room, we fhall 
find that its continued effect is to produce a current 
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of air, which running along the floor necefsarily ren- 
ders the feet cold, even while sitting by the fire- 
side, while the superior parts are too much heated. 
This circumstance prevents in a great measure the 
air in the room from being generally heated ; as it 
is continually changed, and the heated portion uni- 
formly carried up the chimney. Thus the quantity 
of fuel necefsary to warm a room is inconceivably 
great; and as the warm air is constantly carried off, 
it requires a great fire to extend its influence to 
the distant parts of .the apartment, which are 
therefore in general cold, while the heat near the 
fire is unbearable. 

I am sensible that this: very circumstance I 
have mentioned, vez. that an open fire produces 
a current of air, is what has been held forth as a 
strong argument in favour of our mode of heating 
our houses. This is founded on very plausible 
grounds ; that is, on. a supposition that by the c- 
peration of fire the air in the rooms is continually 
changed, and by that means kept always in a state 
of purity. To forma proper opinion on this sub- 
ject, it would be necefsary to inquire into the sour 
ces of contamination, as well as to guefs at the pro- 
cefs used by nature in the purification of defiled air ; 
and by the bye, this is most probably connected 
with the very structure of that fluid itself, and 
therefore, as not depending on external circumstances, 
may take place in a room as well as else where. But as 
considerations of that kind would perhaps carry me 
out of my depth and put you out of patience, I 
fhall be contented with pointing out some obvious 
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facts, which serve to determine us with sufficient 





eertainty in this matter. And, 

1. It is undoubtedly true that air loaded with 
the fumes of burning charcoal ; or, if this cannot 
be admitted, as a decomposition may take place of 
this pernicious fluid immediately on its production, 
that air in certain conditions heated by means of 
burning charcoal in close rooms, does not by any 
means either extinguifh life, or prove detrimental 
to health. That dry and temperate air, by what- 
ever means procured, is agreeable to our senses, and 
exhilirates our spirits: and, that the atmospheric 
air in winter is productive of innumerable diseases, 
These facts seem incontrovertable ; and militate 
strongly against the notion of those who suppose 
that a constant current of frefh winter air is either use. 
ful or expedient. We hear also of stagnation of air, 
and of its eff:cts in producing a state in that fluid 
hurtful to health; but I would ask whether this 
can teke place in a house inhabited. The motion of 
the bodies of the inhabitants,—their voices,—the 
opening and thutting of doors, &#c. must keep the air 
in continual agitation. Nay the heating of our 
houses, in whatever way it is managed, while con 
flagration is made the means of producing warmth, 
must necefsarily change the air every time it is put 
in practice. 

Anvther inconveniency attending the use of open 
fires, is, that our houses are not only unequally heat- 
ed in respect of place, but also in respect of time. 
We experience ourselves often overheated at nigh 
in consequence of a constant fire through theday, but 
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our morning hours, which are generally spent in pur- 
suits that can scarce be called active, and which 
therefore ought principally to be supplied with arti- 
ficial heat, are cold and uncomfortable: and our 
rooms only begin to become agreeable at a time when 
our various avocations call us abroad to use exercise, 
which renders artificial heat unnecefsary. The uselefs 
expenditure of fuel is also an inconveniency of the first 
magnitude. It is not only so on account of the ex- 
pence; but this expence which is not easily sup- 
ported by people in ordinary circumstances, obliges 
us to expend so much on our parlours, dining-rooms, 
and even drawing-rooms, that our pafsages and bed- 
rooms remain unheated, for the most part, during 
the whole winter. On this account, even at home, 
we are liable to the very danger so loudly exclaimed 
against, viz. exposing our bodies to the cold air after 
coming out of heated rooms. This is particularly 
the case on going into a cold bed-chamber, undrefs- 
ing ourselves in an air which can be little different 
from the atmospheric air at the same time, and must 
partake of all its bad qualities. But even allowing 
the salutary effects of cold air, and that the external 
air is more pure than that which 1s artificially warm. 
ed; 1 would afk whether we really enjoy these advane 
tages by sleeping in cold rooms. If the weather is 
cold we uniformly load ourselves with a heap of bed. 
clothes, which by accumulating our native heat en- 
able us to resist the atmospheric cold, or in other 
words deprive us of the advantages supposed to be 
derived from its application to our bodies. It is on- 
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Jy applied to our face and lungs, and casually to such 
parts of the body as may be exposed in sleep; but of 
the danger of: this let medical people judge, who un. 
animously maintain, that a partial application of 
cold to 2 heated body, is a most fruitful source of 
disease. But luckily our, senses teach us to avoid 
this as much as pofsible, and prompt us to draw our 
courtains; when, loaded with bed-clothes, and pent 
up in the narrow limits of a bed, we sleep complete. 
ly immersed in the most destructive of all fluids, 
our own effluvia. -On the contrary, when we sleep 
in a temperate room, we have no need of covering 
more warm than what we wear inthe day: our cur. 
tains may be safely left open, and the hurtful effects 
of our effluvia are corrected by being diffused ina 
more extensive atmosphere. 

Health, sir, undoubtedly is the reward of labour, and 
labour is the only sure means of procuring it: but labour 
is not all that is necefsary to attain it. The labourer 
will never be healthy unlefs he is well supplied with 
food, and protected against ceriain severities of wea 
ther, which even labour cannot enable his body to 
resist. It seems then an object of the last conse. 


quence to devise some means of protecting not only 
the bodies of the comparatively idle part of the com. 
munity, but even of labourers, against cold, at a small 
expence. The only means that my intelligence or ex- 


perience points out to me to obtain this end, is to 


communicate heat during the conflagration of fuel, 
to a body capable of retaining it for some time, and 
placing this body in such a manner as to commudl- 
cate the heat it parts with in the procefs of cool 
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ing, to the atmosphere of the room. This is done 
in all countries where they use stoves; but there, on 
account of the severity of the climate, the room is 
not ouly heated by the stove itself, but by the char. 
coal left burning init.. As our weather is never so 
severe, I imagine that the heat of the stove would be 
sufficient, and there wouldbe no need of burniag char- 
coal; which though lam well convinced, is perfect- 
ly innocent, may to many appear of a dubious nature. 
} would propose then that theJopening in our walls left 
for the fire-place, fhould be continued to the ceiling, 
and this space be built up with bricks, and construc. 
ted in such a manner that the heated smoke fhould 
be led through them by a tortous vent, and detained 
among them as long as pofsible. By this means 
they would be heated ; which having been done, 
the cinders or remains of the fire fhould be removed, 
and the vent stopped at top. By this means the heat 
of the bricks would be gradually diffused through 
the room, and occasion an equable but temperate 
warmth. As acontrivance of this kind if well exe. 
cuted, so as to detain the greatest pofsible quantity 
ofthe heat produced by a given quantity of fuel, 
would he a great saving of this article; we fhould 
be able to heat our houses in every part more effec. 
tually and at lefs expence, than we can a few rooms 
inthe present mode, by open fires. 

I know attempts have been made to introduce the 
use of stoves even in this country; but these are u- 
niversally made of cast iren ; and by the disagreeable 
smell they produce, will always be inexpedient. On 
the contrary, stoves that are constructed of bricks, 
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or of any of those mixtures which are used in cer. 
tain species of earthen ware, when heated produce 
no smell, and can be arranged in such a manner as 
not only to be not ugly, but even to be made a most 
elegant ornament to an apartment. 

I have to sollicit your excuse for entering transi. 
ently into subjects that to do justice to them would 


require greater qualifications than I pofsefs and 


more room than you can spare; and at the same 
time to exprefs how sincerely I am, sir, your 
humble servant 


Edin. 13. Dec. 1793. REDvux. 





————— eS 


OBSERVATIONS ON NATRUAL HISTORY, 


Continued from p. 64. 
CoLtrmeus Grylle: 
Black Guillemot. 


THIs bird is described by Linneeus thus, * Corpore 
atro, tectricibus alarum albis.” This bird is found 
in the Frith of Forth, island of St. Kilda, the Faro 
islands, also in the Shetland islands where tbey re- 
main all the year, but during the winter it changes 
jts appearance very much, becoming almost perfectly 
white which controverts the opinion of Mr Hutchins of 
Hudcon Bay in the Arctic zoology, who affirms that the 
old birds do not vary. The gentleman whom! meniion- 
ed before, hada specimen in its winter drefs prepared for 
me, which was unluckily lost ; but I hope during the 
winter, I fhall be able to furnifh you with a specimen 
for drawing. ‘They are gregarious during the am 
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morous season, they are then unco nonly active and 
lively. Their nests are generally collected in the 
cliffs of a rock, thirty sometimes in one place, and 
placed so near each other, that the vulgar afsert they 
have their eggs in common, but this is not the case, 
for each has itsown nest. After incubation, the mo- 
ther is always seen with two young ones. It may 
be here observed, that most of these sea birds, have 
three eggs, two of which are always productive, and 
the third is not, and is called the yawegg. This 
bird dives well, but flies with difficulty, always low 
and never over land, 


ELUCIDATIONS RESPECTING THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
WRITTEN BY Eaton Esq, FORMERLY Dutcu 
CONSUL AT BASSORA, WHO LIKEWISE RESIDED SOME 
TIME IN CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE CRIMEA.— 
CoMMUNICATED BY ARCTICUS. 
1 On the depopulation of the Turkifb empire. 


WE know not what was the population of this vast 
empire formerly. From facts in history, it plainly 
appears that it was very considerable ; at present itis 
far from being so. Without going farther back than 
the memory of those now living, it is easy to prove 
that the depopulation is astonifhingly great. 

The great causes are doubtlefs the plague, and 
those terrible disorders which almost always fol- 
low it, (at least in Asia) : Epidemic maladies in Asia, 
which make as dreadful ravages as the plague itself 
YOL, XVili. FF 
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and which visit frequ ntly tat part of the empire; 
Famine, owns to the want of precaution in the go. 
vernment when acrop fails; and to the avarice and 
villany of the Pachas, who generally profit.by this 
dreadful calamity. And iastly the sicknefses which 
always follow a famine, and make great havock, 
The plague is more mortal in proportion as it 
visits a country seliomer. It is at Constantinople 
ofren a great number of years toge'her. In winterit 
js scarcely perceived ; and freq.ently thip, go away 
with clean bills of health to different parts of Europe, 
though it is lurking in infected clothes, and in dis- 
tant parts of the city little frequented by Europeans: 
in spring it breaks out again. No ca-culation can 
be formed of the number that die of it in the capital, 
for their want is never perceived ; the provinces fill 
up the void; but it is certain, the number of people 
who come from the different parts of the empire 
to Constantinople cons:antly 1s very considerable, 
Some years the mortality is not considerable, and 
sometimes they have what they call a great plague, 
which carries off an astonifhing number. The con- 
sumption of provisions is often reduced one-fourth 
at Constantinople. It visits most parts of Asia & 
very ten or twelve years, and carries off an eighth or 
tenth of the inhabitants. There have been plagues 
which have carried off one-fourth of the inhabitants, 
The farther east yu go, the lefs frequent it is—e- 
very 20th, goth, and even at Bafsora every goth 
year ; but chen this scourge is most dreadful. The 
last plague at Bafsora, which had not visited the 
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city for 96 years, carried off more than nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants. Farther east it does not go. 

The plague, like the small pox, is a disorder never 
bred, but always produced by contagion: it comes 
doubiiefs from Egypt; though in Eyypt, they fre- 
quently receive it back trou Constantinople. When 
Co:.stantinople has been really free of it, it always 
is brought thither trom Egypt direct, or after paf- 
siag by the way of Smyrna. Not attending to this cir- 
cumstance has misled many people. The air of Con- 
stantinople is exceedingly pure and healthy. But 
no infected air will produce the true plague ; though 
it may coutagious fever much resembling it, and as 
contagious and mortal. The true plague is never ia 
the air, perhaps ( | say perbaps,) not in the breath 
of a pestifer peison; at ieast the breath cannot con- 
vey it above a tew feet distance. Much may be said 
on this head, but it is foreign to my present purpose. 

Another reason is the tyranny of the Pachas in 
some parts of Asia, which so empoverith the pegple, 
that they prevent marriages being so frequent a> they 
would be—and this gives rise to another abominable 
vice which when once a man has so degraded himself as 
to become used to m, prevents his ever thinking of 
marriage. It is very doubtful whether polygamy is 
favourable to popuiation. 

Depopulation is first perceived in the country. The 
tities are filled up with new recruits of inhabitants, 


from the country ; but when thecities get desert (not 


me particular city by a branch of commerce leaving 
it,or a manufacture or any similar cause, but) for 
want of people to emigrate from the country, 
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things are in the worst stage of depopulation ; and 
cities too, where manufactures exist, where there 
is bread for those who will seck an employment, 
and where the country is also desert, villages un- 
inhabite], and lands and gardens or orchards lying 
waste. 

Let us now take a view of the state of some consi- 
derable cities of Asia. 

Atepro, Haleb. Dr Rufsel (natural history of A- 
leppo,) calculated the number of inhabitants at about 
230 thousand; at present the:e are not above 40 or 
50 thousand inhabitants. This depopulation has 
chiefly taken place since 1770. Aleppo is built of 
stone of a kind of marble, and vaulted : it is the finest 
city in Asia. Whole streets are uninhabited, and ba- 
zars abandoned. Fifty years ago were counted forty 
large villages in the neighbourhood built of stone, 
arched. Their ruins are now remaining ; but nota 
single inbabitant in them. 

The whole coast of Syria, which a few years ago 
was very populous, is almost a desert. Tripoly, Si- 
don, Latakia, are insignificant places, and the coun- 
try almost abandoned. 

DrarRBEKiR was the most populous city in the 
Turkith empire. In 1756 there were 400 thousand in- 
habitants—at present they amount only to 50 thou- 
sand. In1757 swarms of locusts devoured all the 
vegetation of the country ; an epidemic sicknefs fol- 
lowed which carried off 300 thousand souls in Diar- 
bekir, besides the country. 

At Mervin there are but about 5000 souls—,the 
sicknefs of 1757 was fatal also tothis city. The 
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streets and bazars uninhabited make more than half 
the town. 

BacGDaD contained from 125 to 150 thousand in- 
habitants ; at present there are scarcely 20 thousand. 
The plague of 1773 carried off two thirds of the in- 
habitants. Here likewise are secn whole streets and 
bazars desolate. 

Bassora contained 20 years ago near 100,000 in~ 
habitants ; now, I hear, 7 or 8,000 only. 

These examples taken from the best authority, 
and corroborated by the letters of the Romrth mif- 
sionarieés in these paits, and my own observations, 
may suffice. 

Between Angora and Constantinople, old people 
who have gone with caravans their whole lifetime 
remember 40 to 50 villages in the road, no vistage 
of which now are left (in these parts the buldings are 
not solid ;) and a merchant! know whose trade and 
whose father’s trade was between Angora and Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, had a list of all the places for- 
merly on this road; about this number (40 to 50) 
of them are unknown tothe present conductors of 
caravans, who never heard of them. 

Let the people multiply in Turkey as much as it 
is pofsible for the human specier - ¢do, (which is 
however very far from being the case, ) can this mul- 
tiplication keep pace with the mortality occasioned 
by ali these calamities ? 

if still the numbers are considerable, what must not 
have been the population of these countries some few 
centuries ago ? 
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But the numbers are nut considerable, if we con. 
sider the immense tract of country they are spread 
over, and this | can affirm from my own observa. 
tion. 

I once made a calculation, allowing the human spe. 
-cies to multiply as much as it is pofsible, ana deducted 
at every period the mortality occasioned by the plague 
&c ; the .esult was, a population some centuries ago 
infinitely greater than it is pefsibie to have been; 
and if I took tor a data the grestest probable num. 
ber 4 centuries ago, t!}ey would now be reduced to 
almost nothing. I the:et.1e conclude, depopulation 
could not have formerly made such a rapid progrefs 
as at present. 

It would be uselefs to give this calculation. You 
may form onein your own way for curiosity’s sake; 
but the truth is not thus to ve discovered. 

Smyrna is the oly city in Turkey where depopu- 
lation does not .ppear:. but how often are not its ins 
habitants renewed ? It is the only place cf cousider- 
able trade in Lurkey ; and, from the : esort of foreign 
fhips, and being the port of the export and imports, 
must flourifh long. 

Of European Turkey, of Greece, and Egypt, we 
fhall take a separaie and wore particular view, and 
find there also great trace» of the devastation the ills 


this empire groans under have made. 


2 On the state of rebeliton or Independence of several 
provinces of the Turkifb empire. 
The great Pachalick of Bagdad has been in reality 
independent (except at very thort intervals,) ever 
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since Achmet Pacha, who defended it against Nadir 
Shah. The Sultan only confirms the Pacha they 
themselves have appointed, thougn he sends a firman 
naming him to the post as if he had given it him. 

In Armenia major and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, there are whole nations or tribes of independent 
people, the Crimea &c. The three Arabias do not 
at all acknowledge his authority. - The Pachas of 
Trebisonc, Ahifka &c, care very little for the Porte ; 
and the famou; Haggi-Ali-Yenikti Pacha, who was 
the sov: reign of that country, and who could bring a 
large army into the field, and bid the Porte defiance. In 
Europe, the Morea, Albania, and Scutari, are always 
more or lefs in - state of rebellion; Bosnia, Croatia 
&e, obey the Porte only as long as it suits them; and 
he reaps little bencfit from them. Their troops are 
good, but they do not choose to go far from home to 
fight. All the inhabitants of the mountains from 
Smyrna (where there are Agas independent at the 
head of armies) quite down to Palestine, never ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the Porte. She reaps 
no benefit from Palestine; and the considerable coun- 
try under the jurisdiction of Saeik Omar il Dikar of 
Acri, which was subdued by the late captain Pacha, 
is again independent. * All Eg: pt is independent. 
The Pacha the Porie sends to Cairo 1s only in effect 


* On the coast ot Syria the Porte has only the ports of Latacha, 
the city of Antioch, Aiexandrette (a miserable village) Tripoli and 
Sidon. The rest ae allindependent, but Barut and the country of the 
Druses, the Metuati who inhabit the country on the back ot Tyre 
(where there are no houses) the port of Jaffa and few small places. 
Al! Palestine is in a manner independent or useleds. 
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a prisoner during his government, which is only no, 
minal ; the Porte draws no revenue from it. 

In thort the Porte draws no money and no troops, 
but a very few volunteer fanatics, in time of war, 
from all these countries. Were the Sultan to be 
driven from Europe he would subdue these provin- 
ces and be more powerful by land than he now is, 

The remainder in our next. 


———— 


ALLADIN THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE: 
Continued from p. 263. 
CHAPTER Ix. 
Revolt in Georgia,—Effects of srankne/s. 
ALLADIN hed been returned sometime from his 


travels, when the sultan received the news of the re. 
volt in Georgia: a priest and a lawyer were at the 
head of it, They had flattered the people with perfect 
equality, and had persuaded them that they fhould 
have no taxes. The vizir at the head of 100,coo men 
marched in person against the rebels, and signalised 
himselt in the course of his expedition by his cruelties. 
Tie authors of the revolt were condemned to the most 
cruel punifhments, and the people to an augmentation 
of taxes. Such an event did not seem likely to affect 
Alladin; but the wicked fairy who endowed him with 
talents, genius, and other grest qualities, was well 
aware of the danger attached to their pofsefsiors 
Among the papers of the lawyer, who had been one 
of the chiefs of the revolters, was fonnd a copy of 
Alladin’s work on republics. The vizir was eaget 
to inform the sultan of this discovery; and made mas 
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ny notable observations on the dangers of writing 
and reading, and the necefsity of keeping mankind 
in perfect ignorance. The sublime Alcoran, said he, 
contains every thing important for us to knowin this 


world, and in the next ; every man therefore who 


writes is impious, as his design alone fhows that he 
thinks he has something to teach to those who 
know the Alcoran. ‘his reasoning made a deep im- 
prefsion on the divan, and the revolt of the Geor- 
gians was attributed to the effect of the writings of 
Alladin on their minds: He was hated by all those 
who were envious of his talents; and avarice who 
was eager to divide his spoils, joined herself to envy 
to complete his ruin. His death was at one moment 
determined on ; but the remembrance of the services 
of his father induced the sultan to be more mode- 
rate, and he was only condemned to be fhut up 
ina castle on the frontiers of the empire. He 
was taken there loaded with chains ; and the smal- 
lest pofsible air-hole, which admitted a few rays of 
light, only served to fhew the miserable prisoner the 
horror of his situation. It is thus that he expiated 
during a whole year the crime of having fhewn that 
he had understanding and learning. 

The affliction of the Calender was very great when 
he heard of the misfortune of his friend; but he did 
not lose courage. Giving himself up to the means 
of serving him, he sought to introduce himself a- 
mong those in power, and the favourite courtiers, in 
order to make use of them as occasions may serve. 
He felt that if he made any exertions at the first mo- 
ment he fhould only render himself suspected, and he 

VOL. XViii. oo 
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waited until other events fhould have made Alladin’s 
misfortunes forgotten. At last after a month’s afsidu. 
ous attendance at court, he got acquainted with the 
favourite slave of the mistrefs of the chief of the 
eunuchs. This young girl was pafsionately beloved 
by her mistrefs, who endeavoured with her to de. 
ceive the warmth of her pafsions, and whose unfor- 
tunate lot it was to give and receive. uselefs carefses, 
All three embraced a phantom of pleasure which 
fled from them perpetually, a melancholy effect of 
the abuses of power and slavery, which changes into 
a crime the most delicious of pfsions. The chief 
of the eunuchs lad so many things to be pardoned 
for, that he réckoned it the exc. fs of good nature, if 
he escaped contempt. After having gained the 
friendthip of the slave by little presents, the Calender 
one day offered her a large diamond of great value 
for her mistrefs, and another for-herself, if by their 
means he could obtain Alladin’s liberty. The 


eunuch made many excuses from interfering in this 
businefs ; fhe pouted, repulsed him, and treated him 


with contempt during a week, he was obliged at 
last to come to, and employ his credit in favour of 
Alladin. 

He addrefsed himself to a youth who had great 
power over the Mufti, and persuaded him by the ad- 
vice of the Calender, that Alladin was one of the 
most zealous sectaries of Omar. The Mufti was 
the secret partizan of this doctrine ; and the beauty 
of the youth, added to nis enthusiasm for Omar, de- 
termined this head of the church, 
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The Calender had thus employed at. the same time, 
the three most powertul agents, and which act the 
strongest on men. Love, the spirit of party, and self- 
interest. Slave, youth, eunuch, priest, woman, all had 
been se..uced by the good Calender, who only obey- 
ed the impulse of friendfhip, more powerful with 
him than all other interests. in spite of the junction 
of so many means, he was not able to obtain entire li- 
berty for his unfoitunate friend; he got permifsion 
for him to leave tne dungeon, and he had the fort- 
refs ior his prison. The Calender got letters sent 
to the governor to recommend Alladin to his atten- 
tion; and such a recommendation coming from the 
seraglio, could not fail of producing a good effect ; 
besides the governor, trom the goodnefs of his heart, 
was naturally inclined to help the unfortunate. He 
loved society, and soon felt the merits of Alladin, and 
took every opportunity to alleviate his disgrace ; 
he opened his haram to him, and permitted him to 
live ina familiar manner with an Egyptian slave, 
that he was doatingly fond of; her name was Zul. 
ma, who returned his iove with the tenderest caref- 
ses: sweetuefs was in her eyes, and her voice pene- 
trated the soul; ingenuousnefs and innocence were 
in all her actions, and by-her language, the seemed 
anxious to find out opportunities of doing good ; her 
eyes were filled with tears, at the mere recital of a 
Alladin felt the danger of living 


generous a-tion. 
with so seducing a person, who forced one to love 


her by inspiring esteem ; he armed himself with all 
the gratitude he owed to the governor, against s0 
many charms; Zulma reproached him with an ins 
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difference he was far from feeling, and made him 
advances, which embarrafsed him, but which he at. 
tributed to her innocence, and to her frolicsome 
manner. 

One evening as he was crofsing an obscure galle. 
ry, he heard a woman scolding a slave in a hoarse 
threatening voice; her pafsion seemed to increase with 
the coarse exprefsions fhe uttered, and which were fol. 
lowed by blows. Alladin stopped and said to himself, 
what a difference between the dulcet voice, and ten- 
der exprefsions of Zulma, with the vulgar and 
coarse language I now hear! He went forward,— 
the woman turned about,—it was Zulma herself, 
who directly resumed her inchanting accents. ) 

This facility of changing from the height of paf- 
sion into a perfect calm, threw Alladin into amaze. 
ment. Doubts arose in his mind, and he began to 
think the advances of Zulma were not without de- 
sign. The governor spoke to him often about his 
mistrefs. Alladin, struck with what he had been 
witnefs to, listened with more rational coldnefs to all 
the fine things he said of her; this reserve did not 
escape his friend’s observation, and Alladin’s frank. 
nefs would not permit him to difsemble his opinion 
of the character of Zulma. She was not long with- 
out being informed of it, and Ailadin soon perceived 
a difference in the manners of the inhabitants of thé 
castle, and the power and hatred of Zulma. His 
franknefs had thus in a few moments lost him the 
charms of an amiable society, and the heart of his 
friend, which was entirely subservient to the will 
of his mistrefs. Another would have laughed in his 
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sleeve, at the ease with which Znlma could change 
her character, and have profitted of her kindoels; the 
governor would have been betrayed by his misirefs 
and his friend, and all would have been contented. 
Such would have been the proceedings of a man of 
the world, corrupted by experience, which soon in- 
forms us how much mankind love to be deceived, 
and the danger of serving their interests at the ex. 
pence of their pafsions; but Alladin held deceit in 
abhorrence. 

One day as he was making on this subject some 
melancholy reflections, he wandered beyond his 
knowledge in the governor’s gardens. After a long 
walk he came to a kiosk (summer house) situated 
near a thick wood; he was just going to.enier it, 
when he saw Zulma come out, leaning on the arm of 
a young slave, to whom fhe gave the tenderest cis 
refses before fhe separated herself from him. She 
took the road to the castle, the slave ran into the 
thickest part of the wood, and Alladin quite con. 
founded at what he had seen, returned with pensive 
steps to his own apartment. 

The governor was absent, and was not to return 
till next day; on his arrival he ran to embrace his 
mistrefs, and made Alladin witnefs of the tender re. 
turn with which Zulma repaid his carefses. His indig- 
nation was roused at such treachery, and he was just 
going to give vent to it, when the governor desired 
him to follow him to his own apartment: | forget 
said he, my dear Alladin, your prejudices against 
Zulma, which due reflection must have difsipated, 
and I with to acquaint you myself with my-happineis. 
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You knowI doat on Zulma, and the kind returg 
fhe makes me; I am unhappy in seing such an esti. 
mable person in the humiliating state of slavery ; in 
three days fhe will be my wife, my companion ever 
dear to me; [| re-establifh her in the rank to which 
fhe is entitled by birth, and at the same time that! 
make amends tor the injustice of destiny, I give her 
the strongest proof of my love. At these words he 
embraced Alladin, and the transport of his joy preven- 
ted him from taking notice of the coldnef of his friend. 
Being come to himself he was struck with the icy look 
with which he had received so interesting a confidence: 
*¢ You do not love me my dear Aliadin, said he:—but 
no, I understand you, and can interpret your coldnefs ; 
you love Zulma and are jealous. Ah! 1 can easily con. 
ceive it, but I am not angry, for your triendihip will 
soon triumph over a hopelefs pafsion.” Alladin, hurt 
at such suspicion, said, ‘my contempt for Zulma 
is extreme, and your interest alone, - - - - the go- 
vernor in a pafsion interrupted him ; ‘ah! my 
friend said Alladin, why must I be forced to destroy 
so sweet aa illusion? why must 1 be reduced to 
tear your heart by revealing to you the most fright. 
ful mystery, or to be atrator to friendthip ?’ He 
then :elated to him all he had seen. Scarce could 
he finifh the recital, for the interruptions of cries 
of indignation. He attempted to embrace his 
friend, who spurned him from him, saying, “ I 
know you now f.r a deceiver, and jealousy alone 
has made you invent such a colicction of horrors, of 
which however I am notithe dupe.”” He immediate- 
ly quitted him and rufhed into the apartments of 
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Zulma. Alladin overwhelmed with grief, went in- 
to the garden, and walked with hasty steps in one 
of the darkest alleys: what! said he, must I kave 


my friend in an error, when his happinefs, nay even 
his life perhaps depend on it? ah! I feel I thould 
actso again in similar circu-nstances 

He had wandered up and down many hours, occu- 
pied by such melancholy ideas, when two men rulhed 


upon, and pierced him with repeated strokes of their 
poignards, He was just expiring, when a gardener 
pafsing accidentally by, ran and brought him afyis- 
tance. He was carried half dead to the castle, and 
when he came to himself, he saw the governor and 
Zulma, at his bed side. She fhewed him every mark 
of kindnefs and attention ; you fhall be revenged said 
fhe, ina tone that strongly marked the interest the 
took, of those banditti who wanted to afsafsinate 
you : they fhall not escape our search, and the door 
through which they pafse. being left open, they are 
now closely pursuing them. The extreme weakuefs of 
Alladin, did not allow him to exprefs the horror of 
his feelings, as he had not a doubt of the quaiter 
from whence the blow came. He was soon quite 
recovered, and fhortly after by the repeated sollici- 
tations of the Calender aided by presents, he obtained 
his pardon, and permifsion to return to Schiraz. 
to be continued, 
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ON THE POOR LAWS OF SCOTLAND. , 
LETTER Iv. ‘ 

Chronological enumeration of the statutes on this subject, with o! 
excerpts. w 
TuaT the poor laws were not enforced when they were pC 
recently enacted admits of the clearest proof by the laws te 
themselves. for the preamble to each act, nearly in the co 
same words, sets forth, that though many 4veable acts, as m 
they are called, had been enacted by his majesty and his de 
predecefsors for support and maintenance of the poor, Mf ric 
yet that they had not been carried into effect, from sys 
such or such acause, which is then specified ; and some re. yet 
gulation being adopted to remedy this supposed evil, the vec 
hail laws aforesaid are’confirmed, with the particular addi- of- 
tion made to them, which is often an alteration directly vy 
opposite to the spirit and positive enactments of those cre 
very laws that are thereby confirmed. But as every sub- wh 
sequent act proves that the preceding act had been equal whi 
ly neglected as the others, and as we know, from the An 
decisions of the court of sefsion aad other means, that thoy 
another mode of providing for the poor was universally pub 
adopted before and after the last act on this subject was to | 
made, we are well authorised to say that this act as well wer 
as the former was never enforced ; so that, whatever the alth 
legislature might think of the J/oveab/e nature of MH some 
these acts, it appears from this statement that they never desc: 
were in fact deemed /oveab/e by the people. appe 
But indeed they could not be deemed so, because they so t! 
all tended to introdute a system of despotism, which, gard 
however agreeable to the court, was always held in detes T 
coun 


tation by the people of Scotland. Every one who isin 
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the least acquainted with the history of Scotland from 
the death of James v to the union, knows that it was one 
continued struggle for power, between the people and 
the crown. Towards the beginning of that period, some* 
individuals wifhing to establith their power at the expence 
of the crown, took advantage of popular prejudices first to 
weaken, and at length for a time, to annihilate the royal 
power. When the sensible part of the nation had time 
te perceive the ultimate tendency of these measures they 
cordially united if support of the crown, by which 
means the restoration was effected, and the factious lea- 
ders were reduced to a moderate level. From that pe- 
‘ siod, though the crown did not dare openly to attack that 
system of internal police which it had sworn to protect, 
yet it is well known that by unobserved means it contri- 
ved to throw the whole legislative power into the hands 
of-the servants of the crown ; and that the lords of the pri- 
vy council had nothing to oppose their will but the se- 
cret jealousy with which the people at large viewed the 
whole of their proceedings, and the reluctance with 
which many of their decrees were carried into effect. 
And as the execution of these poor laws, in imitation of 
those in England, was entrusted in a great measure to 
public bodies of men among the people, they never seem 
to have been able to find any description of men who 
were willing to carry them cordially into effect ; so that 
although they fhifted their ground in this respect, by 
sometimes entrusting the execution of these laws to one 
description of persons, and sometimes to another, yet it 
appears they were all equally averse to do the office, 
so that these laws were uniformly and universally disre- 
garded. 

The legislators, in other words, the lords of privy 
council, finding these laws unacceptable to the nation. 

VOL, XVii. PP 
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seem to have tried various expedients with a view to 
get clear of this unpopularity ; but, as in all cases of des- 
potism, instead of applying to sensible men who Ave a- 
mong the people to find out the real causes of disgust, or 
the actual unobserved obstructions that opposed the ex- 
ecution of the law, they proceeded, each according to 
the whim ofthe moment, to make such enactments as 
their capricious fancies suggested. These new enactments 
were again disregarded ; and as the laws were thus never 
so much as attempted to be enforced, so as to have their 
glaring absurdities and contradictions discovered and 
corrected, as must have happened if they had been actual- 
ly carried into effect, they were suffered to remain upon 
the statute book a dead letter, uncorrected, so as to form 
a rudes indigestaque moles, which are a disgrace to a ci- 
vilized nation, and which never could have so existed 
except for the circumstances just hinted at above. Who 
could believe that ever an attempt would be made in 
these enlightened times, to revive, after such a long and 
deadly sleep, such a disgraceful system of laws ? But the 
attempt has been made; and, from want of consideration, 
particular practices grounded on some of these obsolete 
laws have been vo/wntari/y submitted to as law in several 
parifhes in Scotland. 

After this plain statement of the manner in which 
these laws were made, and the way in which they were 
received by the people, I can here afford room only to 
give a very brief specification of the particulars of those 
enactments, which however will prove sufficiently illustra- 
tive of the reasoning above. 

One principle seems to have been invariably adopted 
in all these laws, and u»iversally afsented to by the peo- 
ple, so as to form the basis of the whole; viz. shad eve- 
ry parifh ought to support its own poor. This, all mankind 
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agree in thinking is right and proper. On this as an 
axiom, has been engrafted another maxim not lefs equita- 
ble in itself, viz. that a// the inhabitants ovcut to contribute 
for the support of these poor 18 PROPORTION TO THEIR MEANS. 
But, in attempting to carry this last principle into effect 
so as that every man fhall be competeep to contribute 
for this purpose according to his means, it is soon discove- 
red that an inquisitorial power must necefsarily be vested 
somewhere, which unavoidably lea¢s to despotism and 
opprefsion. Hence it has happened, that among a think- 
ing people, every one has been wiiling to guard himself 
from the effects of this inquisitorial power, and therefore 
every clafs of men, willing to throw the load off their 
own fhoulders, have endeavoured to prevent the execution 
cf those regulations that affected themselves; and by 
their secret influence these regulations have been succef- 
sively thifted from time to time, and never cordially re- 
lithed. 

Before the reformation, the few statutes that were en- 
acted respecting the poor, chiefly have an eye to the sup- 
prefsion of sturdy beggars, and their punifhment. For this 
purpose, by the statute 1424, Jas. 1. c. 25, none are al- 
lowed to beg or thigg, “ without being seene by the 
“ councelles of tounes, or of the lande; from whom they 
“ thall have a certaine taiken.” And ofthe same year, 
“¢ 42. “ Thechalmerlaine sall inquire in his aire zeirlie, 
“ gif the aldermen and baillies hes keeped this act.” 

“ 1425 Jas. 1. c. 66% Ika therriffe in the realme within 
“ his bailliarie,” is charged to prevent idle men from beg- 

ng. 
es Jas. 1. ¢ 1043 aldermen and baillies who have not 
keeped these statutes to be fined in forty thilling to the 
king. By the statute 

1579, Jas. vi. c. 74. These acts are all confirmed : it 
prescribes also the particular manner of punifhing sturdy 
beggars, and describes them particularly. Statutes farther, 
* That the provests and bailies of ilka burgh and toune 
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“© and the justice constitute be the bing’s commision in e. 
. * very parochin to landwart, sall, betwixt and the first day 
* of January next-to-cum, take i inquisitione of all aged pure, 
“and sall make a register buike, containing their names 
“and surnames, to remain with the provests and baillies 
* within burgh, and with the justice in every parochin 
 landwart. (Here follows a very particular specification of 

* those who thould be registered) ; and thereupon, accor- 
ding to their number, to consider what their needfull 

“ sustentation will extend to every oulk; and then, be 
" the gude discretions of the saids provests, baillies and 
. judges in the Parochins to landwart, and sik as they 
,, sall call to them to that effect, to tax and stent the 
haill inhabitants within the Parochins, according to the 
estimation of their substance without exceptia. of per- 
sones, to sik ouklie charge and contribution as sall be 

“* thought expedient and sufficient to sustaine the saides 
* pure peopill :” - “ And at their discretion they appoynt 
‘ overseers and collectors in every burgh town, and par- 
“ ochin for the haill zeir, for collecting and receiving of 
“* the said cuklie portion.” “ And at the end of the zeir 
“* that the taxation and stent-roll be always maid of new, for 
“ the alterations that may be throw death, or be incres or 
“« diminution of ntennes guddes and substance.” - - - 
“ And gif the persones chosen collectoures; refuse the 
“ office, or having accepted the same beis found negli- 
‘ gent therein, or refuses to make their comptes every half 
“ zeir anes at the least, to the provests and baillies in 
“* burrowes, and to the saides judges in landwart, and to 
“ deliver the superplus of that quhilk restis in their 
“ handes, at the end of the zeir or half zeir, to sic as sall 
“ be chosen collectours of new: then ilk ane of the col- 
“ lectours so offending sall incur the paine of twentie 
“ punds, to the use of the pure of the parochin, and im- 
“ prisonment of their persones during the kinges will.” 
“ .. “ and gif ony persones being abill to further 
“* this charaitable woorke, will obstenatilie refuse to con- 
“* tribute to the relief of the pure, - - - the obstenate or 
‘* wilful person being called before the saides provests and 
‘ baillies within burgh, or judges in the parochins to land- 
“ wart, and convict thereof be ane alsize, or sufficient tes- 
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timonie of twa honest and famous witnefses his neight- 
bours, upon the supplication ot the saides provost baillies 
and judges, to the kinges majestie and his privie 
councill, the obstinate and wilful person or persones, 
sall be commanded to waird in sic pairt as his highnefs, 
‘ and his councill sall appoynt, and there remain quhill 
he be content with the ordour of his said paroch, and 
perform the same indeede.” “ And git any beg- 
gars bairne, being above the age of five zcires, and 
within fourteen, male or of female, sall be liked of be 
ony subject of the realme of honest estait: the said 
person sall have the bairne, be ordoure and direction 
of the saides provests and baillies within burgh, or 
judge in every parochin to landwart. Gif he be a 
man—child to the age of xxiv zeires, and gif fhe bea 
woman-—child to the age of xvii zeires.” ‘ And que 
hair collecting of money may not be had, and that it is 
over great ane burding to the collectours to gadder 
‘ victuals, meat and drink, or uther thinges for the re- 
lief of the pure in sum parochins; that the provests 
and baillies, in burrows, and the saides judges, in the 
parochins to landwart, be advice of certaine of the 
maist honest parochiners, give licence under their hand- 
writes to sic, and sa many of the saides pure peopill, 
or sic uthers of them as they sall thin} gude, to afke and 
gadder the charitable almes of the , arifheners at their 
awin houses. Sa as alwayes it be speedily appoynted 
and agried, how the pure of that parochin sall be sus- 
tained within the same, and not be chargeable to uthers, 
‘ nor troublesome to strangers.” 

As this was the first law that was made in Scotland for 
authorising an involuntary poor’s rate, which served as the 
ground work of all that follow, 1 have been as full in this 
abstract as our limits will permit. It is evidently bor- 
rowed ftom the practice introduced into England by the 
act 43 Elizabeth. But if it be compared with that act its 
comparative imperfections will appear wonderfully strik- 
ing. Inthe Englifh act we discover a system that had 
been carefully digested, and every case separately provi- 
ded for with as great a degree of care and forecast as any 
human prudence could foresee. In this act, though the in- 
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tention be obvious, the provisions are so vague and inac. 
curate, and so many pofsible cases are so totally over- 
looked, that it could evidently never be carried into ef- 
fect. The magistrates of burghs, and the judges in land- 
wart parifhes are installed in a very troublesome office, 
without emolument ; and are invested with power to stent 
all persons in the respective parifhes according to their sub. 
stance; but by'what mode this is to be done is not said, so 
that their power must have been arbitrary and of course 
would be opposed by all the people. They are authoris- 
ed to appoint collectors and overseers, who are also to be 
invested with a very burdensome and disagreeable office ; 
but they are not authorised to give them any salary, though 
these collectors and overseers when so appointed, are ob, 
liged to accept the office under heavy penalties. This 
must therefore have proved equally disagreeable to all the 
people. They are authorised to take up beggar’s bairns 
without even the consent of themselves or their parents, 
and put them into a temporary slavery ; but where is the 
man that would accept of children in these circumstances, 
or the person who would interpose his authority to that 
eifect ? On all these, and many other accounts, it could not 
be expected that these parts of this statute could ever be in- 
forced. And as, by the latter clause of the act, the magis- 
trates and judges were permitted to authorise begging in 
their respective parifhes, this, as the easiest alternative, 
would no doubt be universally adopted *. Accordingly 
having been found inadequate, in 1592. Jas. vi. c 147 the 
power of inforcing this law is put into the hands of the 
fhirrefs of cach county. ‘ Or gif the saides schireffes, or 
*‘ utheris judges ordinar, beis found remisse or negligent: 

gives and grantes full power charge and authoritie, to 

the ministers, elders and deacons within the boundes of 

every parochin, or so many parochines as will concur 

to gidder, to nominate and elect, ane, twa, three or 


* We here find the rudiments of a distinction laid between such 
poor as were able to work, and those who, from age and infirmities, 
were incapable of earning a sustenance for themselves, and a diffe- 
rent mode of providing for them hinted at. We thall see this digested 
afterwards into a kind of system. 
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“ maa persones of the best habititic, zeal and discretion 
“ within the same parochin or boundes, whom his Hie- 
“ nefse (the king) makes and constitutes justices and com- 
. mifstoners in that part,to the effect under written.” 
That is to carry the foresaid act into execution in all its 
branches, with heavy penalties in case of faiizie. 

This expedient having also failed, by the act 1597 
James vic 268. “ In place of the commifsions in Land- 
“ wart to be granted be the king for execution of the said 
“act, ordains that the power thereof be granted to the 
“ particular se/ston of the kerk” —and that the service of 
bairns, ‘* be prorogate induring ther life times.” 

Ibid. c. 275 “* It is statute and ordained &c.—that 
“ all sic as hes their residence and dwelling within the 
“saides burrowes be their families ; and may spend ane 
“hundredth pounds, of zeirly rent within the same, or 
“stented be the discreet neichtboures, to be worth, 
“twa thousand marks of free guddes, sall be sub- 
“ject to be burdened with the rest of the inhabitants’ 
—That is, not only to pay for the sustenance of the poor, 
but also all other taxes; and to keep watch and waird. 

These acts having proved still inefficacious and been al- 
lowed to sleep; by act 1600 James vi parl. 16, c. Ig. 
These different acts are revived, particularly that of 1597, 
but for remied of their deficiences it specifies that where- 
by [the acc 1597] “ The execution of the acts of par- 
“liament is committed to the particular sefsions of the 
“kirk, it is statute and ordained &c that the saidis se/- 
“ sions of the hirk, where need is, fhall be afsisted dy ane 
“ortwa of the presbeteries; and that they thall put the 
“ saides acts to full and due execution.” 

Still however the acts were not executed, and there- 
fore anno 

1617 James vr parl. 22 c. 10 relates entirely to the 
binding the children of poor persons. ‘These are ap- 
pointed to be taken up by the provests, battles, and kerk 
sefsiuns, and delivered over to any discreet person who 
is willing to receive them, but with the consent of their 
parents, if they have any, if under 14 years of age; or 
with their own consent if above that age, and their ser- 
vice is adjudged till they be 30 years of age, with penal- 
ties and provisions. By the act 








es 
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1661. Car. ir. Cap. 38 respecting the power of justices 
of the peace, it is enacted that “ the saides justices thal], 
“ twice in the year, at the first of December and the first 
“ of June, take up a list of the number of poor in every 
“ paroch within. burgh er land.” Into which number 
there fhali no person be received who are any way able 
to gain their own living - — appoint overseers &c. - 
‘“«. And upon consideration had what the necefsary main. 
“ tegance [of such listed poor} will extend to weekly, the 
“ saides overseers are to call for the collections of the 
“said paroch, or other sums appointed for the mainte. 
“nance of the poor.” and to distribute the same to the 
poor; and be accountable to the justices for their intromil- 
sions every sixmonths &c. &c. 
This act, like all the former, having also fallen into 
disuse, « ain was enacted in 
3663. 2 Car. u. Cap 16 ratifying and approving the 
same, “ with this addition, that it thall be leisom to all 
** persons or societies, who have, or fhall set up any ma- 
“* nutactures within this kingdom, to seize upon, and ap- 
** prehend the persons of any vagabonds who thall be found 
“begging, ur who, being masterlefs and out of service, have 
“not wherewith to maintain themselves by- their own 
“ means or work, and to employ them for their service 
“as they fhall see fit, the same being done with the x- 
“vice of the respective magistrates of the place where 
“ they fhall be seized upon; and ordains the paroches 
“ where such vagabonds or idle persons as fhall be found 
“begging, were born [or have had their principsl 
“recidence for the last three years} who there- 
“ by are relieved of the burden of them, to make pay- 
*‘ ment to the persons or societies that thall happen to em- 
“ploy them, of two fhillings Scots money per diem, for 
“the first year after they be apprehended, and cone {hil- 
“ling Scots per diem for the next three years therealter; 
 the-one half thereof to be paid by the nerirors of the se- 
“ veral paroches respective, and the other haf thereof to be 
** paid by the possEssoRS AND INHABITANTS @wei/ing upon the 
“ greund of each heritor respective.”—— ihe neritors them- 
selves to make up a stent roll for this purpose, “ either 
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“ conform to the old extent of their lands within the pa- 
“ roch, or conform to the valuation by which they last 
“ paid afsefsment, or otherwise asthe major part of the 
“ heritors so meeting fhall agree - - - And the o- 
“ ther half thereof to be laid upon the tenants and pof- 
“ sefsors according to their means and substance.” 

It deserves to be specially remarked that all these e- 
nactments have reference only to the sturdy beggars, va- 
gabonds, &c. so taken up, and to the payment of the mo- 
ney to be given with them, and has no reference to the 
providing for any other poor whatever; with regard to 
whom the provisions in the former acts were ratified and 
approved ; so that two rent rolls, and two aisefsments 
might have fallen due for the poor in any one parifh, 
stented by different perscns, and apportioned by a different 
rule, had the former laws been enforced. Carelefs rea- 
ders will be apt to overlook this circumstance, and to 
consider this as a general law, which was enacted for a 
particular-case only. 

But the above act also having been neglected, as all the 
others had been, it was again enacted 1672. 2 Car. 11. 
Cap. 18 that seeing the masters of public works had ne- 
glected to take up the vagabonds and idle persons accord- 
ing to the tenor of the last act; the magistrates of the 
burghs before recited. (See Bee, vol. xviii p. 205,) were 
commanded to build correction houses, for the reception of 
such idle persons, and the keeping them to work there. 
“ And for the better enabling of the saids‘ burghs, to 
“ bear the charges and expences of the saids correction 

houses. His majestie &c. ordains that the contributi- 

ons and allowances for maintaining of the poor appoin- 
ted by the i sth act of third sefsion of his majesties 1st 
‘ parliament (1663 above quoted) be applied for the use 
“ of the saids correction houses, whereby they /hall have 
‘ two fillings Scois fer ilk poor person pcx viem that fhall be 
* sent to them, and entertained and bred by them, for the first 
year and twelve pennies Scots per diem for the space of 
‘ three years thereafter, during which they fhall enter- 
‘ tain and educate them, together with the pfofit arising 

‘ from the labour and work of the saids poor persons seve 

years thereafter; which contributions are to be paid 


VOL. XViil. Q2r 
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** by the parifhes relieved of the said poor, in manner 
“ contained in the said act.” Thus far therefore the 
whole of this act refers solely to sturdy beggars and idle 
vagabonds who are able to work for their bread, for 
whose sustei.ance only the heritors are authorised to stent 
themselves &c. as above specified. But neither this act 
nor the former, gives the smallest countenance to the im- 
position of an involuntary stent for the maintenance of the 
really indigent poor: so far from this, the act proceeds to 
point out how these last fhall be provided for as under. 
“ And tothe effect it may be known, what poor persons 
are to be sent to the said correction-houses 2nd who are 
“ to be keeped and entertained by the contributions of the 
“« paroch kirks for the poor, (observe particularly this mar-, 
** ked distinction) the ministers of tlk parah, with 
“ some »! the elders, andin case of vacancy of the kirks, 
“‘ three or moe of the elders, are hereby ordered to take 
“ up an exact list of all the poor persons within their 
“* paroches, by name and sir name, condescending upon 
“« their age and condition, if they be able or unable to 
** work, by reason of age, infirmity, or disease, and 
“¢ where they were born, and in what paroches they have 
“ most haunted during the last three years preceeding 
“the uptaking of these lists, intimation being always 
““ made to the whole heritors of the paroch to be pre- 
“ sent, and to see the lists right taken up ; and that the he- 
“¢ ritors who, and the pofsefsors of their land are to bear the 
“ burden of the maintenance of the pocr persons of each 
“ paroch, or any of them who shall meet with the saids 
“« minister and elders, /ba// condescend upon such as through 
“ oge and infirmity, ARE “OT ABLE TO WORK, and appoint 
“- them places wherein to abide, that they may be supplied sx 
“¢ THE CONTRIBUTION AT THE PARISH KIRK : And if the same 
* be not sufficient to entertain them, that they give them 
“ a badge or ticket to afk alms at the dwelling houses of 
“‘ the inhabitants of their own paroch onty, without the 
“ bounds whereof they are not to beg.” 

Here the system hinted at in the act 1579 is fully deve- 
loped. 

There is therefore no authority whatever given by this 
act to levy any involuntary tax for support of the i2- 
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digent poor, who are to be suppotted wholly by the contribu- 
tions of the pari/h kirk, and voluntary alms. It proceeds to 
specify distinctly what is to be made of the other clafs 
as follows. “‘ And likewise, that such of the’ saids poor 
“ persons as are of age and capacity to work, be first of- 
fered to the beritors or inhabitants of each paroch, that it 
they will accept any of them to become their ippren- 
tices or servants, they may receive them upon ticir ob- 
ligement to entertain, and set to work the saii« poor 
persons, and to reiieve the paroch of them ; for which cause 
they fhall have the: benefit of their work untill they 
attain the age of thirty years.”"—‘* And hat the rest 
‘ of the saids poor persons be sent to the correction hou- 
ses; for whose entertainment, the szids heritors thall 
cause collect contributions, and appoint a quarters al- 
lowance to be sent along with them, with clothes upon 
them to cover their nakednefse. and the said allowance 
to be paid quarterly thereafter, by way of advance.” 

Never was there a statute more distinct than this cne, 
or that more exprefsly limited the power o! levying an in- 
voluntary tax to the support of such poor as were able 
though not willing to work, at the limited rate men- 
tioned of two fhillings Scots per diem for the first year, 
and one fhilling Scots for three years more in the correc- 
tion house, and none others ; yet with that inattention which 
is too common in matters of thissort, the power of taxing 
the parith, conferred on certain persons sorely for this pur 
pese, has been very usually considered as investing them, 
with a power to tax for the support of the whole poor of the 
pari/b at pleasure. 

By a subsequent clause in the act, the owners of salt 
works and collieries are authorised to seize vagabonds 
and confine them to work the same as in correction 
houses. 

The remaining acts on this subject, with observatioi s 
on the whole, will be comprehended in another letter, whi h 
will conclude this subject 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TOTHE COURT 


Or Session. 
Continued from p. 181. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER XII. 


My Lorp, 


I am happy to think it would be so easy to accom. 
plith the very material objects mentioned in the conclu- 
ding part of my last letter Not only could a pursuer’be 
thereby compelled to execute, call, and inroll his 
summons, and to plead his cause, by causing the instance to 
perith ifhe did not *. But it might also, by means of the 
other regulations formerly proposed, be put out of the 
power of either or both of the parties to delay the cause 
improperly after it had once come into court. And 
the judge himself could only delay it by allowing 
the procefs to lie by him too long unadvised, a thing 
that does not appear to admit of an easy remedy. I once 
thought of allowing the procefs to pafs to a new ordinary 
if net advised within a fortnight of the transmifsion. But 
that plan I now fear might lead to confusion. Besides 
it does not occur that there will be much cause to 
complain of delay on that head, ifthe forms were once 
fhortened in other respects, because by fhortening the 


* The second diet of a summons, fhould be allowed fo run in va- 
cation time as wellas the first diez, that is, it ought not to be required, 
that the first day of appearance fhou'd fall upon a sefsion day. This 
would save above a week and sometimes a fortnight of sefsion time, 


which is valuable. 
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forms, and by referring a defender to his counter action, 
or action of repetition, the door would be hut against the 
lumber of the cause, and it would ao longer be burthen. 
some to the Lord Ordinary tu advise it. 

In spite of any little delay in advising. I am persuaded, 
if these alterations had once taken place, that in the 
general case, a cause might be finally determined even 
in the iwner-house, in the course of two sefsions from 
its commencent, when no proof by witnefses is required. 
And even: when this last is necefsary, another sefsi- 
on, or at most two, would bring it to a period. 'Where- 
as, 1 may appeal to your Lordthip’s experience, if there 
are many petitions presented to the inner-house at pre 
sent, that do not recite proceedings ‘two, three, four, five. 
aod even six years. back. 

The present mode of adducing evidence by witnefses, 
is not only the occasion of great delay. but the proof when 
so adduced, often gives a very different imprefsion of the 
fact from what the judces would have received if the wit- 
nefses had been examined in their presence : Insomuch that 
on some occasions, the proof brought excites great doubt 


and difficulty as to facts that would otherwise be plain ; 
and on others, by a strange perversion, goes the length 


of carrying the cause ‘he opposite way from what it ought 
to have gone. 

I cannot do better than to quote to your Lordthips the 
words of Sir William Blackstone upon this head. 

“This open examination of witnefses viva voce, in the 
presence of all mankind, is much more conducive to the 
clearing up of truth *, than the private and secret ex- 
amination taken down in writing before an officer, or his 
clerk, in the ecclesiastical courts, and all others that have 


* Hales Hist; c. u. 254, 5, 6. 
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borrowed their practice from the civil] law: where a wit- 
nefs may frequently depose that in private, which he will 
be afhamed to testify in a public and solemn tribunal; 
There, an artful or cerelefs scribe may make a witnefs 
speak what he never meant, by drefsing up his deposition 
in his own forms and language ; but he is here at liberty 
to correct and explain his meaning, if misunderstood, 
which he can_ never do after a written deposition is once 
taken. Besides, the occasional questions of the judge 
the jury, and the counsel, proponuded to the witnefses on a 
sudden, will sift out the truth much better than a formal 
set of interrogatories previously penned and settled; and the 
confronting of adverse witnefses is also another oppore 
tunity of obtaining a clear discovery, which can never be 
had upen any other method of trial, Nor is the presence 
of the judge, during the examination, a matter of small 
importance : for, besides the respect and awe with which 
his presence will naturally inspire the witnefs, he is able 
by use and experience,to keep the evidence from wan- 
dering from the point in ifsue. In fhort by this method 
of examination, and this only, the persons who are to 
decide upon the evidence have an opportunity of observing 
the quality, age, education, understanding, behaviour and 
inclinations of the witnefs; in which points all persons, 
must appear alike, when their depositons are reduced to 
writing, and read to the judge, io the absence of those 
who made them ; and yet as much may be frequently col- 
lected from the manner, in which the evidence is deliver- 
ed, as from the matter of it.” Iam Gre. Lentulus. 
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OBITUARY OF THE LEARNED. 
R ght Honourab/e Robert Lord Romney. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Rosert Lorn Romney, President of the Society institu- 
ted at London, for the encouragement of Arts, Manufa- 
tures, and Commerce, died at his seat of the Mote near 
Maidstone in Kent, on Saturday the 16th of November 
inthe 83d. year of his age. 

Of all the institutions that dignified and adorned the 
reign of the good George the second, none in my opinion 
is entitled to so much praise as the Society over which 
Rord Romney worthily presided. 

This Society, Sir, was not indebted to any vain or os- 
tentatious patronage of men of fortune and fafhion, but 
tothe humble, though zealous and succefsful endeavours 
of a very private gentleman, Mr William Shipley of 
Maidstone in Kent, with the countenance of the good 
Lord Romney. 

It is not enough that Mr Shipley, and Lord Romney, 
fhould have been put in the fore ground of Mr Barry’s 
picture in the Hall of the Adelphi, or that the gold medal, 
which the Society presented to Mr Shipley in the year 
1758, fhould be engraved and recorded to perpetuate the 
remembrance of that public spirit, and energy in the pri- 
vate walk of life, which gave being to that useful esta- 
blihhment. It is right and reasonable that every respec- 
table journal fhould make an entry of the public benefits 
that have acrued from private virtue, united to public 
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spirit, and to fhow them forth as belonging to the promo. 
ters of this institution. 

I have had the honour, for near thirty years past to 
be a member of it, and I warmely seize this opportunity 
of recomending to those who may doubt of the efficacy 
of private societies in promoting eminent advantage to the 
public, to trace in the History of B itifh Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, the effects of a thousand men of 
‘substance and ingenuity, coming together with an annual 
‘and reguiar subscription to excourage the advancement 
of national prosperity in Agriculture, Arts, Commerce 
and Manufactures. 

With respect to Lord Romney, and to conclude, I will 

‘add that that venerable old man, just lived to see from the 
top of his Pisgah, a new National Board of Agriculture, 
rising at a distance from the elements of bis Soctety, which 
will be fortunate if it is accompanied’ by the same 
perennial energy that made the other -flourifh and suc 
ceed. 
'' Finally, I- cannot stop without tecording, that when a 
slave on lord Romney’s plantations in the West Indies,was 
afked by one who met him, in the field if he was a slave 
of lord Romney’s. ‘ No Mafsah,’ replied he, ‘ Lord 
Romney, de gocd lord Romney have no slaves, I be his 
child and servent. lord Romney be de father of his 
people.’ 1 am your wellwither | ee 


‘ee 
.« Acknowledgements to correspondents deferred for 
went of reom. 
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